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THE 


The term “commencement,” applied by | provided for in our day. 
ng custom to the evding of the college | that every graduate of this college intends to 


course 10 


Editorial, 


CORLL LL Ll hl Lh 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
‘ COMMENCEMENT.” 


the clder and literary institutions, 


to be a misnomer, and we could wish 


he « 


ronr 
4 pr 


the Massachusetts Agricultural College. | care of his flocks and herds. And when I 


y 
A 

we 
a 


such 


oinege of some more expressive and 


iste term for the closing of the course | 


a term is suggested and adopted, 


suppose we must use this, and make the 


t week was a proud one for the f.iends 


‘the College, and we think must have sat-| such a home, I cannot believe that the tastes 
ed every one present that the institution, | acquired in this college will be wasted, or 


me interference from 


some trouble from outside and med- 
individuals in its 


r history, has so far outlived the sick- 


f 


death ang 


ia 


nor and respect in the commuuity. The | great results which science lays at the feet 
ccasion was in every respect a glorious and | of this, as she does of every other pursuit in 
most gratifying success, and it must have| life, in this age of the world. The problem 
gone Mu 
character of the people it brought together, | can apply scientific notes to the economy of 
ordial and kindly feeling manifested hy | the farm, and how largely the general pros- 

the residents of Amherst in illuminating | perity of an agricultural community can be 


f actual 


its infancy as to raise its head in 
] promise and manly growth. The 
3s has left its walls to face the reali- 
life, and to carve its way to | 


1 to elevate the institution in the 
of the community. The high 


fdeulties which are born and cultivated be- 
neath the open sky, he has been doomed to 
disappointment. When Burke withdrew 
fiom his brilliant and dazzling career, in 
which he had astonished even the genius cf 
his time, and had secured for himself an im- 
mortal name among the greatest, and had 
retired to his farm at Beaconsfield, he found 
his eye too dull and his judgiient too nar- 
tow for the sudden and unexpected emer- 
gencies which met him every day and 
everywhere on his land. The weapons 
which he had usedin his contests with 
his fellow men, were useless when brought 
into a struggle with those obstacles which 
attend the changing seasons, and all the va- 
rious conditions of soil and climate. His 
statesmanship was a brilliant success—his 
farming was a painful failure. 
| day to our own, the disciplined mind has 
|looked with envy upon the success which 
| has attended the exercise of keen and quick 
| perception—unerring judgment, readiness 
|in emergency, and sturdy common sense in 
the practical duties of agriculture. 

Now, it is to remove this trouble and to 
| give the weak a fair chance with the strong, 
| that agricultural education, and the applica- 
cation of science to the business of farming 
have been so earnestly urged and so liberally 
I do not know 








|be a farmer. But Ido know that he may 
| remember the laws by which agriculture can 
_be conducted, and the principles which he 


can profitably apply to the land,—and to the 


call to mind the mere prosperity, the domes- 
tic happiness, the social repose which gather | 
around a rural home here in New England, | 


or which God intended should gather around | 


And from his | 


of the graduating class: 
James Henry Morse, Salem. 


Edgar E:iaS Thompson, Hopkinton. 

William Wheeler, Concord. 

Lilley Brewer Caswell, Fitchburg, 

Homer Lacien Cowlesgdadley. 

George Porter Strickland. » 

Jabez Franklin Fisher, Fictbert. 

Lawis Addison Sparrow, Medway. 

Witiiam Delano Rusgell, Sunderiand. 

Gideon Hammond Alien, Marion. 

Arthur Dickinson Norcross, Mcnson. 

Wilkam Henry Bowker, Phillipston. 

Andrew Lowis Bassett, Amherst. 

Emory Alexander Eliswortb, Barre. 

Lewis Abel Ni nvers. 

Robert Worthington Lymav, Easthampton. 

Samuel Howard Richmond, Taunton. 

Willard Carrol! Ware, Salem. 

Frank Warren Hawley, Hadley. 

Joel Bardwell Page, Conway. 

Frank LePrelet Whitney, Boston. 

George Elwyn Faller, Greenficld. 

Edwin Smead, Greenfiold. 

George Homer fucker, Soring Creek, Penn. 

George Leonard, New Bedford. 

Wiiliam Pe:kins Birnie, Springtield. 

Frederick St. Claic Hernek, Lawrence. 

A recess was then taken for dinner, when 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, Hon. Mar- 
shall Il’. Wilder delivered an historical ad- 
dress of great value, which was listened to 
by a large and appreciative audience. 


Mr. Wilder began his address by saying, 
the occ:sion which has called us together is 
of no ordinary importance to the people of 
Massachusetts, We meet to commemorate 
by the exercises of this day, the graduation 
of the first class of students, {rom the first 
Agricultural College of our State, or of our 
own New England, an occasion which we 
believe will be made memorable, as the be- 
ginning of a new erain the cause of scien- 
tific as well as practical agriculture in our 
good old Commonwealth. By a merciful Prov- 
idence I stand tefore you to-day, as senior 
member of the Board of Trustees, end I 
propose in the discharge of the duty assigned 
me, to record for tue benefit of those who 
may come after us, in as brief a manner as 
possible the history and progress of efforts 
for the advancement of agricultural science 
in our land, and especially of those which 
have resulted in the establishment of the 





that the Knowledge gained here will be 
useless. To the substantial prosperity which | 
agriculture, even inits worst forms, has al-| 
ways presented, and to the comfort and hap-| 
piness which have always been accorded to 
the farmer’s home, and which some of us 


have found there, are now added the 


| which the student in our agricultural col- 
lege iscalled upon to solve is, how far he 





Massachusetts Agricultural Society. As this 
is the first pulic address or ceremony in 
connection with the establ shment of the 
college, it has been thought desirable that it 
should be made historical, embracing an ac- 
count, not only of its origin and progress, 
but embodying in some tangible form 
for preservation, a recollection of the primary 
causes which prompted the pioneers and 
leaders of American agriculture to associate 
together for its advancement, a history which 
should be placed on record for the encour- 
agement of future generations, as well as 
for the consolation of those who have born? 
the heat and burden of the past. Few 
things are more apparent, and I am certain 
none more gr.tifying to this assembly, than 
the increased interest now manifested in the 
progress and prosperity of our Agricultural 
College. Those who hav- lived to witness 
this slow but sure advance in public senti- 


ther residences and attending the exercises | increased by the introduction of intellectual | ment, cannot but rejoice that confidence and 
the College, and the high and intrinsic| training into this special business of life. | Sympathy in our cause has at last been in- 


of the performances of the graduating | How this problem will be solved I have no 


ass, all concurred to create a strong, and | doubt, and feeling ax 1 do the great vblige-} 
ve think, lasting impression in favor of the| tions we are under to the scientific mind of | country, of these institutions. The utility and 


Nor t 
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tural College. 


jour day, I shall leave the path you have | 


The public performances of the occasion | trod so well in your studies, and ask you 
began on Monday with the examinations.|to consider the mighty efforts which man 
‘ney were all creditable and highly satisfac- | has made to solve the mysteries of nature |the community, but we are to receive from 
ty. Inthe evening the Prize Declamations | for his elevation and practical benefit. 


WOOK | 


ace in the College chapel, where they 


| The speaker then entered upon a discus- 


were weil attended, the performances com-! sion of the relations which science had es- 
ring favorably with the competitions for 


ston prizes in declamation at Cam- 


ige. Some of the young men of the 


n, Sophomore and Junior classes 


1 agood degree of culture. 


| tablished for itself in the community. He 
thought the scientific period had arrived, 
and that we now enjoyed the privileges 

| foretold by the earliest philosophers. The 

| highways and byways of life are now full of 


luesday was Class Day. The exercises| the prints of scientific investigation. The 


egan at 


1-2 o’clock in the College Chapel, 
was crowded with visitors. The 


|path to this has been steep and difficult. 
But it has been overcome, and science has 


riogfield Armory Band furnished music,| at last lengtiened life, mitigated pain, ex- 
Class President, Gideon H. Allen, pre- | tinguished diseases, increased the fertility 


mr 


¢ sing 
an W 


meet 
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ration, in 


The Class Orator was Edgar A. 


son, who spoke of “ Life Work.” After 


ing of a class ode, written by Wil- 
heeler, the assembly was dismissed 
again in front of South Hall, where 
1 H. Bowker delivered a class memo- 
which he gave a description 


s class, which entered at the opening of 


eon H. All 


ewis | 
ve be 


the 


ass of '; 1 


ide 
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lege. A memorial ode, written by 
was sung, after which 
[. Nichols pronounced the class fare- 
A responsive speech was made by 
W. Livermore for the junior class, 
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en, 


phomeres sang a farewell to the 
1 

Trustees of the College also met at 
k P.M, «« the President’s house, 


where they tansacted much of the routine 


usines 


f, ] 
erred t 
Board 


taken t 


- which falls upon the annual meet- 


«Te usual election of officers being de- 


) the next quarterly meeting of the 
Among other things steps were 
establish the professorship of vete- 
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"inary science, of which we shall have more 


‘0 say hereafter, 


Moat 


We regard it as of the ut- 


‘mportance to the College and to the 


‘tate, and trust that no effort will be spared 


Wu. be 
Asis, 


Prof, 


hasten the time when this department 


placed on a@ strong and pers anent 


Selin H. Peabody, of Chicago, who 


tad been previously appointed to the chair 


f Mathematics vacated by the death of P 
‘essor Miller, 


‘uat position. 


ro- 
announced hig acceptance of 


So far as we can judge it is 


‘rst rate appointment, and will do much 
“ Promote the prosperity and the efficiency 


of the College, 
ving and the E 


‘aem, gave one of the 
tad sch 


even 


In the evening of Tuesday 


‘me the anniversary of the Washington 


eles, 


Nentic 
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The 


intel 
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*ollege in this 


of 


af al 
Vell 
(tific 
ore 

Deir j 


of nag 


Mendy 


’ 
“Ye prevail 


ure and to her ready r 
Nwtable call, than to fix 


‘® systems. The strong arm, the 


dward Everett Literary so- 


when Dr. George B, Loring, of 


ablest, most eloquent 
olarly ovations we ever heard from 


‘im, and it was listened to with the undivided 


m of a large and intelligent audi- 


orator began by stating that the 


" which has called us together is one of 
“t deepest interest to all those who believe 
lectual culture as the best foundation 
‘p00 which & community can rest, more es- 
— * community which enjoys all civil 
‘sts and privileges, and is free to choose 
» ¥® path in the practical affairs of life. 
n agricultural 
“ country, means the introduc- 

st theory and practice into an occu- 
— which, while lying at the foundation 
‘industry, has been conducted without 
defined rules, and has puzzled the sci- 
by its successful crudities, 
, eepest problems have by 
. \Atticacy, The success of agriculture 
been owing more to the fidelity 
“sponse to every 
ed principles and 


aduation of a class at 


investigator 
than the d 


© has 


head, and the industrious purpose 


ed. But when the worn and 
ry tudent has left his closet for the field, 
with him none of those instinctive 


of the soil, given new securities to the mar- 
iner, furnished new arms to the warrior, 
spanned great rivers, guided the thunder 
bolt unconsciously from heaven to earth, ex- 
tended the range of human vision, multi- 
plied the power of human muscle, acceler- 
ated motion, annibilated distance, and f .cil- 
itated intercourse, correspondence, all 
friendly offices, all despatch of business, and 
given new force to life itself. It has en- 
tered into agricultural life, and proposes to 
give man new forces to reduce the cost of 
production, and the amount of consumption, 
and its object now is to increase the powers, 
comfurts and conveniences of society. To 
the mind it offers strength, and tothe busi- 
ness of life new economies. And to th's 
work our agricultural colleges are devoted. 
At the conclusion of the exercises a torch- 
light procession marched through the 
principal streets, private residences and 
principal place of busines: being illuminated. 
The Governor gave a reception afterwards at 
the residence of the President. The escort 
then marched to the college buildings, which 
were brilliant!y illuminated, and fired a salvo 
of artil'ery in honor of the Governor. 
A brilliant display of fireworks on the 
grounds near the President’s hcuse closed 
the evening’s festivities. 
The regular “ Commencement ” or gradu- 
ation exercises came off on Wednesday, the 
19th inst. They were opened with prayer 
by Prof. H. W. Parker. There were fifteen 
essays on subjects more or less connected 
with the purpose and intent of the college. 
They were as follows: Education, Gideon 
H. Allen of Marion; The Admission of 
Women to the ,College, William H. Bowker, 
Phillipston ; Good Taste in Rural Life, Lilley 
B. Caswell, Fitchburg; The Education of 
Farmers, Homer L. Cowles, Hadley; Agri- 
culture the base of National Prosperity, 
Emory A. Ellsworth, Barre ;- Military Edu- 
cation, George FE. Fuller, Greenfield; The 
Importance of Facilities for ‘lransportation 
to Farmers, George Leonard, New Bedford ; 
The Mechanics of Agriculture, Robert W. 
Lyman, Easthampton; Education Never 
Complete, Joel B. Page, Conway; The Hon- 
orable Man, Samuel H. Richmond, Taunton ; 
Discipline and Culture as related to Knowl- 
edge, Edgar E. Thompson, Hopkinton; The 
Agriculture of Massachusetts, Willard C. 
Ware, Salem ; Civil Engineering as Applied 
to Agricuiture, William Wheeler, Concord ; 
The Hours of Labor on the Farm, with Val- 
edictory Address, by James H. Morse of 
Salem. 

The exercises were greeably interspersed 
with music by 6 select band, and were deliy- 
ered with great dignity, showing a remark- 
able degree of culture and self-reliance, which 
attracted the attention and the high com- 
mendation of many distinguished and good 
judgeq, like Prof. Agassiz, Senator Justin 
8S. Morrill of Vermont, and the members of 
,| the Board of Trustees who were present. 











the Board of Trustees, then awarded the 
Degrees in a well chosen, sound and com- 





His Excellency, Gov. Claflin, President of 


spired, a confidence which we believe will 
ripen into a general and abiding interest, for 
the promotion and welfare throughout our 


importance of these, is no longer questioned 
as of doubtful tendency, and we rejoice in 
the faith that we are hereafter to have, not 
only the best wishes and the best hopes of 


the fostering hand of government, and the 
benefactions of individual munificence, what- 
ever aid may be necessary for their well 
being. 

Mr. W. then traced the progress of agri- 
vultural science, from the esta lishment of 
the first Agricultural Societies in our coun- 
try, from the year 1785, down to the pres- 
ent time, claiming that they were the great 
leaders in disseminating those principles 
waich have culminated in the creation of our 
Agricultural Colleges, that these institutions 
were founded by men of liberal education, 
who knew how to appreciate its advantages. 
He followed thtn witb an account of the first 
general efforts in favor of agricultural educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, quoting the remarks 
of Webster, Everett, Mann and Lincoln, in 
regard to its importance, and referred to the 
fact of a bill which passed the Senate in 1850 
without a dissenting voice, for the establish- 
ment of an Agricultural College, and which 
was lost in the House, from a prejudice to 
“ Book Farming,” and thus prevented Mas- 
sachusetts from estabiishing the first Agri- 
cultural College on this continent, as the had 
already done the first free school. Since 
then a complete revolution hes taken place 
in public s.ntiment, and now those who op- 
posed the education of our young farmers in 
an Agricultural College, are amo its 
warmest friends. He alluded es cially to 
the investigations of President Hitchcock, 
in regard to the Agricultural Schools in Eu- 
rope, to the movements in other States, to 
the State Board of Agriculture in support of 
these institutions, to the Massachusetts 
School of Agriculture, about to be founded 
at Springveld, when the naticnal grant ap- 
propriating lands for colleges was passed. 
And especially to Senator Morrill, for his 
able, pefsistent and successful efforts in pro- 
curing the passage of this act. 

He next alluded to thelocation, operation, 
and importance of the College to the State 
and country, as elevating and benefitting the 
largest and most essential class of the com- 
munity. He exhorted the people of Massa- 
chusetts, and especially the farmers, to ap- 
preciate what a wise and liberal government 
had done for them, and to derive all pos- 
sible benefit from it. In his exordium he ad- 
vised young men not to rush to the crowded 
marts of business, to become highly civilized 
and nguished, but to resort to agricul- 
tural colleges, and there learn tnat the high- 
est physical triumph of civilization is the 
conquest of mind over matter, the dominion 
of man over nature, improving, edorning 
and elevating her to the highest and noblest 
purposes of creation. And whether he be 
destined to become a farmer, minister, law- 
yer or physician, he would be quite as capa- 
ble of earning his living as he would if he 
had received his education in other schools, 
and whatever his object might have been on 
entering the institution, the chances are that 
he will come out an intelligent cultivator of 
tne soil, a lover of nature, and a better ran 
for his education. 

In conclusion, he invoked a benediction 
on the College, hoping that it might conti 1- 
ue to rise in Lo favor and usefulness, 
sharing the good will of the people, the mu- 
nificence of noble-hearted men, and the fos- 
tering care of a generous government. In 
the words uttered by him twenty-one years 
ago in the hall of Amherst Co Pie 
our agricultural papers and periodicals con- 
tinue their noble advocacy of this cause, let 
the voice of the eloquent advocate it in the 
halls of legislation, and throughout the length 
and breadth of our land let efficient hands 
and warm hearts e in it, and then the 

ublic mind cannot slumber, and we shall 

ve among our yeomanry such farmers as 
the world never before witnessed; men who 
will honor their vocation, and therefore be 
honored by society; the chiefs of our land, 
the bulw of our nation.” 


The exercises of the occasion were inter- 
i i A Band of 





mon sense address to the following members 


with | but little if any material from which the body 
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BY DR. J. H. HANAPFORD. 


It is unquestionably true, with but few if 
any exceptions, that mature, natural or ripe 
fruits and vegetables, are really more whole- 
some than the unripe, while some classes 
may be temporarily as wholesome, or nearly 
sy, a8 the mature,—though not as nutritious, 
during a brief period, for medicinal pur- 
poses, as green pease, &c. The general prin- 
ciple still holds true that the later changes 
and transformations in vegetable develop- 
ment are important and necessary. It is 
true that there are two classes of thes» fruits 
and vegetables, differing widely in their 
wholesomeness, The green corn, beans, 
pease \c., are comparatively wholesome, es- 
pecially at a particular time of the year and 
under peculiar circumstances, apparently de- 
signed to effect certain changes in the human 
system, after being subjected to the internal 
combustions of the winter, when the appetite 
is comparatively voracious, and when the 
food seems to be selected—thocugh not by 
any special design—more in reference to the 
supply of fuel, as a means of promoting the 
warmth of the body, than for the genera! 
purposes of affording strength and vigor. 
And yet, in this connection it is proper to 
say that the prevailing idea is incorrect, that 
the very green and immature are safer, 
more wholeeome, than those nearly or quite 
developed. For example, there can be no 
reason assigned in opposition to the use of 
sweet corn when it is sufficently grown to 
reproduce itself, if dried, which it will do if 
pucked while it is comparatively soft, still 
retaining a portion of the milk. The same 
remark applies to beans and pease. If who!e- 
some when fully ripe, as no one will ques- 
tion, —though both may sometimes have suf- 
fered in reputation by bad company, by be- 
ing improper y cooked, cooked with an arti- 
cle comparatively unfit for the human stom- 
ach,—it is absurd to suppose that in the 
process of ripening, at an intermediate stage 
or process, any development would occur 
differing materially from the preceding, or 
at least any change rendering the product 
less wholesome thari at a preceding stage. 
On the contrary, it is demonstrable that 
each stage is proceeding toward matui y 
and perfection, the ripened being the highest 
or perfected stage. 

As the representative of the other class, 
those necessarily and always unfavorable to 
the health, may be ins.anced the half-devel- 
oped grape, apple, pear, peach Xc., or those 


even younger. Such neccessari:y produce, 
in the normal condition of the human stom- 
ach, only irritation and derangement. Not 
one word is uttered in their behalf, at least 
by the standard physiologists. As compared 
with the ripened fruit, they can never meet 
the wants of the system, never promote the 
health like the matured fruit. Our experi- 
ence and observation coincide with the de- 
ductions of science in this respect. The 
most acrid, bitter or even poisonous juices 
of the early stage of growth, subjected to 
he wonderful influences and transformations 
of nature’s laboratory, elaborated by the 
kindly power of the rays of the sun and oth- 
er agencies, are changed, as if by magic, 
into the blandest, most wholesome and pal- 
atab-e nectar food, almost universally agree- 
able to the human taste. Indeed, were 
there no philosophical reason for the prefer- 
ence for the ripe fruits except that relating to 
the taste, that would be sufficient of itself, 
though mere taste, when in conflict with the 
judgment, when that taste isa purely artificial 
one, the result of unnatural habits, may be 
simply a creation of custom, the appetite 
conforming to any condition. The relish for 
good, ripe fruits, in their natural condition, 
is almost or quite as universal as the desire 
for water as a means of quenching thirst. 
In the perfected or ripened fruit there is a 
principle of relish,—or osmazome—ir.tended 
as an infallible guide in the selection of food. 
Indeed, it is reasonable to infer that, were 
our appetites in their norms] healthy condi- 
tion, this principle wculd guide us with an 
absolute certainty, indicating what is best 
for us, not only in the main, but at particu- 
lar times, Of course it is not supposed that 
this guides the devotee of tobacco, &c., since 
habits may be formed entirely in conflict with 
our nature ; new tastes supplant the original. 
These are not natural and universal, bit 
purely artificial, the result of training, 
produced only by effort, persistent effort, 
tke first efforts resulting in sickness. Now, 
while the juicy, ripe and luscious fruits are 
universally palatable—excepting in a few 
cases Ofidiosyncrasy—and the unripe, the sec- 
ond class already referred to, are as universal- 
ly unpalatable, at least an indication that they 
are not intended for food in this condition, 
is that they are not eaten by the birds at this 
time. And here it may be stated tha’ this 
natural relish, this osmazome, not only is a 
natural guide, but that it materially aids di- 
gestion. It follows, therefore, that when 
food is taken under favorable circumstances, 
when the zelish is the keenest, the taste—if 
a natural one—the most thoroughly gratified 
the mind aiding the stomach in its efforts, 
then digestion will be the most energetic, 
thorough and favorable, while food against 
which the stomach rebels, that which 
to any extent is loathed, is frequently thrown 
off by vomiting, or, at least, is but imperfect- 
ly digested and assimilated. The normal 
appetite no more generally relishes the acrid, 
indigestible and poisonous pear or peach in 
their undeveloped stage, than the little girl 
is gratified by the taste of tobacco, &c., by 
the first taste; yet the unpleasantness and 
nausea may not be quiteas marked. Indeed, 
it is reasonable to infer that the difference in 
the general appearance, taste, structure, &., 
of the ripe and unripe peach for example, is 
not eny more marked than the results on the 
health, ifeaten in the two different stages, 
to the natural appetite; the one is grateful 
under almost any circumstances, even in 
many forms of disease, wholesome, easy of 
digestion and reasonably nourishing, for the 
season of the year when their use is appro- 
priate. The other is naturally distasteful, irri- 
tating to the coats of the stomach—for the 
same reason “setting the teeth on edge,” 
and making the mouth sore—and contains 


may be nourished. It is not unreasonable 
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complaints” a little later in the seasop, may 
be referred to the legitimate influences of 
these irritating substances, the continued use 
of which gradually deranges the organs of 
digestion, irritating and inflaming the mucous 
coats, and naturally laying the foundation 
for the diseases of the season. These influ- 
ences are referable in part, to the poisonous 
and acrid character of the juices and to the 
solidity of the texture, rendering mastication 
difficult, if not impossible, just to that extent 
taxing the powers of the stomach,&c, While 
all fruits and vegetables, therefore, contain 
the most nourishment in their perfected or 
ripened stage, and are perfectly safe under 
such circumstances, there are classes which 
are absolutely unsafe if eaten before they are 
nearly or quite ripe. 





Correspondence. 
A JAUNT THROUGH THE EMPIRE 
STATE. 
Lirrum FALts, N, ¥., July 17, 1871. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
Being on a jaunt through the Empire 
State, I have thought it might please you to 
see some of the things which I see, and hear 
some of the things which I hear, at second 
hand. Next to seeing with your own eyes. 
is to hear the man describe who has seen 
win nis. A good pair of eyes cannot fail to 
see something interesting in a journey of a 
hundred miles, and in a journey of hundreds 
of miles, very much. 
In coming from Boston to this place, which 
I suppose you know is in the Mohawk Val- 
ley, about seventy-five miles west of Albany, 
I seem to have passed through several dis- 
tinct belts of country, soto speck, when 
considered from an agricultural point of 
view. The first, after leaving the market 
gardens and milk farms immediately around 
Boston, seems to be mostly occupied by the 
old fashioned Yankee farmers, who still build 
stone walls, keep a few cows, make a little 
butter and cheese, plant a few acres of corn 
and potatoes, “ seed down” with oats, and 
reise rye enough to get a little good straw 
for “ bedding.” A very worthy class these 
» re, not easily troubled, and too well satisfied 
with the land of their birth to wish to go to 
a land where they can do better. Very for- 
tunate it is for old Massachusetts that there 
are some who are willing to stay; if they 
don’t get so much money—and as a class I 
am not sure but they do—for as we travel 
west money seems to be growing more 
scarce—they get more of the real good things 
of this life, and stand just as good a chance 
for the next asthose who go westward, from 
place to place, following the sun, as it were, 
but never overtaking it. 
Coming into the Connecticut Valley, there 
is another order of things; there are rich, 
alluvial lands, too good for corn, potatoes, 
and the commonalities of agriculture, and 
considered worthy to bear a crop of some- 
thing I never could see the use of; though 
it looks well enough when growing. Tobacco 
is not only one of the most exhausting crops 
for Mother Earth to produce, but I think 
one of the most unprofitable crops for the 
human race. Of course I don’t smoke. 
In the Connecticut Valley we saw a good 
deal of ground given to tobacco, and so far 
as my observation went the plants had started 
remarkably well. If such tillage as is given 
to tobacco could be given to other crops, 
there would be some surprising yields to 
chronicle, and I have no doubt farmers would 
be better rewarded for their Jabor. A field 
of young tobacco looks very pretty, the long 
rows straight as a drawn line, with the green 
leaves just begioning to spread out from 
them, and the soil dark, fresh, without a 
weed between the rows. 
Having passed Westfield, little more is 
seen of tobacoo, and we wind up among the 
hills of Berkshire, where there is pasturage 
for cattle and sheep, but where, until we have 
passed the summit and get down to Dalton 
and Pittsfield, it looks as if it would be 
pretty hard work to raise hoed crops. The 
smooth, green mountain sides around Pitts- 
field looked very beautiful, and we almost 
wanted to climb to their summits as we 
viewed them in the morning from the piazza 
of our hotel. 
But the train soon bore us away to Canaan ; 
not the Canaan spoken of in Scripture, 
probably, for this is in New York State. 
Tarrying awhile at Canaan, we had time to 
look our fill upon more of the same verdant 
and forest covered mountains that we had 
admired at Pittsfield, and to hear a man say 
that wild strawberries grew abundantly up 
there; he baving picked a twelve quart pail 
full ata time. If he had said an eight quart 
pail, we should have had more confidence in 
the strawberries,—though perhaps he meant 
wine measure. As he was not talking to us, 
we had no right to question him, and only 
quietly considered the probabilities. 
I suppose everybody does not -know that 
Queechy, the scene of the story of that 
name, isin Canaan. I don’t suppose there 
are many who will care to know it; but it 
was told to us as an interesting fact, and 
therefore I impart it to others. 
Coming from Canaan into Chatham, we 
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emerge into a wheat growing country, where 
everybody was at work haying and harvest- 
ing, reapers and mowers going in a hundred 
fields as we passed through Kinderhook and 
Schoodac to Albany. I was surprised at the 
great number of wheat fields. Waitingat Kin- 
derhook, I counted eleven fields as we sat on 
the platform at the depot. Though only across 
the threshold, everything here looks diferent 
from Massachusetts. Here are broad, 
smooth fields, reaching over plains and hills, 
on which are seen no rocky boulders, but 
which are covered in part with beautiful 
forests of oak and chestnut, the blossoms of 
the last now contrasting prettily with the 
dark foliage of the trees; there are no stone 
walls, but all the fences are of rails. Oxen 
have disappeared, and every farmer drives 


=|two horses in his York wagon, a vehicle 


that is never seen to the eastward. 

The style of building, too, is different ; the 
houses, to an eastern man, generally looking 
shabby and inferior, and the barns—as if they 
were not of much account anyway. But the 
greatest difference of all is in the “ hctels.” 
The “ bar room,” is here an institution that 
stil] flourishes. There is nothing to obstruct 
the sale of liquors here, and in that respect 
the New Yorkers can certainly beat the 
Yankees; but in rll other respects their 


hotels are decidedly behind ours, And yet 
the inn-keepers seem to be liberally inclinea, 


more so than the Yankees, it strikes me, and 
do their best to please travellers; but some- 
how, it seems as though they think the bar 
the most important part of the house, and 
that their chief concern should be to make 
that attractive. I suppose they think they 
are more erJightened than New Englanders 
in this respect, but the majority of New 
Englanders will think differently. I never 
was so sensibly impressed with the whole- 
someness of temperance as | have been since 


Ihave come into there New York hotels; }- 


not that I have yet seen any drunkenness, or 
much tippling, but from their unfavorable 
contrast in all respects to ours. 

Coming over west of the Hudson, we soon 
enter the Mohawk Valley, and by the time 
we reach Fonda, about forty miles from 
Albany, we find a country just suited toa 
Yankee’s eyes. It is pleasanter to look upon 
than the prairies of the West, or ‘he granite 
hills of the East. The river winds through 
rich, alluvial bottoms, in which are fields of 
generous breadth, back~d by hills, nortb and 
south, that show other broad, smooth fields 
on their aides even to their summits, with 
farm buildings, scattered hers and there, 
yellow grain waving in the sunhght, orchards 
dark with their summer foliage, hay fields 
thickly studded with the cocks that have been 
put up over night, and intervening forests 
between the farms that throw long shadows 
along the hillsides, forming altogether very 
pretty pictures to look upon towards the 
close of a summer day. 

And this is the region of broom corn; all 
along thes: alluvial river banks the fields 
extend, for miles together, broken only by 
the dividing lines between the owners. 
Broom corn and hay fields cover these 
meadows completely, and the crop of the 
last seems to be very good. Jivery farmer 
is now busily engaged in haying. Yesterday 
we passed a field where men and boys were 
hard at work carting, and a young woman 
was doing the raking. She drove a white 
horse, attached to a ‘‘ Bay State,” I thought, 
and was inan awful hurry. She was cur- 
vetting round over the field drawing together 
the scatterings. Her horse was on a good 
brisk trot when we first discovered her, but 
she was continually whipping him up with 
ends of the lines, and when we lost sight of 
her the horse was at a galop, and with her 
feet braced firmly upon the lever, she was 
raising quite a dust. That girl has grit 
enough, undoubtedly, to make a good help- 
mate for some young farmer. 

When I see anything else as good as that 
I will write again. 

Yours truly, J. 


SOME FACTS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

Having had occasion to refer to the “ Ag- 
gregates of Polls, Property, Taxes, etc.” as 
assessed May Ist, 1870, compiled by the 
Hon. Secretary of the Commonwealth, I 
was struck with apparent errors in the total 
number of acres taxed in several towns. 
Extending my examination of this compi- 
lation and comparing it with returns made 
by Assessors in 1865, I found that the dis- 
crepancies between the two documents were 
so great as to render one or both of them 
unworthy of reliance, for the purpose of 
exact information. 

Taking, for illustration, five towns in 
Barnstable County, we find that the total 
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‘number of taxable acres of land, in Barn-'| 


741. 

able acres, in 1865, were 11,124; while the 
total number taxed in 1870, were 8,160. In 
Chatham, the total number cf taxable acres, 
in 1865, were 4,908; while the total number 
taxed in 1870, were 7,230. In Eastham, 
the total number of taxable acres, in 1865, 
were 9,980, and the total number taxed in 
1870, were 4,899. In Falmouth, the total 


number of taxable acres, in 1865, were 22,- 
508; and the total number taxed in 1870, 
were 20,229. 

Comparison was made between the compi- 
lation of aggregates, above al uded to, and 
the statistics relating to different branches 
of Industry in Massachusetts, in 1865. 
Similar discrepancies may be found, we be- 
lieve, in respect not only to the taxation of 
lands, but to other things also, in many 
towns of the State; serving to prove how 


inadequate are such statistics to determine |, 


the relative advance or decline of Agricul- 
ture in the State. , 

Is it not possible to obtain statisties of 
such importance, which shall be entirely ac- 
curate and worthy of confidence? Could 
not the several Agricultural Societies, shar- 
ing so large'y the bounty of the State, pro- 
cure exact statistics in relation to everything 
pertaining to Agriculture ia the towns with- 
in their limits? Would it not be for their 
own interest to Lave such information, and 
to offer generous compensation therefor? 
And the State Board of Agriculture, ought 
they not to possess, and be able to commu- 
nicate such information in respect to this 
branch of industry throughout the State? 
From the Report of the Bureau of Statistics, 
we learn that efforts in this direction have 


been made, by addressing circulars to the 
assessors Of every WW, ana w different 


persons known to be interested in agrioul- 
ture, requesting definite replies to a series of 
questiors embodying the various topies upon 
which report isto be annually made to the 
Legislature. But, it is understood, compar- 
atively few replies were ever returned, and 
of these, not all were sufficiently full and 
definite to be of the desired service. 
Cc. G & 
THE HAY CROP. 

We see by the advices from various parts 
of Maine that the hay crop is very short 
there, and itis stated that in the eastern 
parts of that State, the crop in many places 
is not considered worth cutting. It will be 
recollected by those who read Mr. Bartlett’s 
letter from New Hampshire in the Plough- 
man two weeks ago, that the crop is very 
short there also, much below the average. 
The same comes to us from Connecticut. It 
wust be evident therefore that hay will be 
high and- scarce next fall and winter. Now 
is the time to sow English turnips. 


The Stable. 


~~ 








CARE OF HORSE'S LEGS. 


Few men who handle horses give proper 
attention to the feet and legs. Especially 
is this the case on the farms. Much time is 
spent of a morning in rubbing, brushing and 
smoothing the hair on the sides and hips, 
but at no. time ere the feet examined and 
properly cared for. Now, be it known, that 
in this six thousand year old world of ours, 
the feet of a horse need more care than the 
body.. They need ten times as much—for 
inone respect they are almost the entire 
horse. All the grooming that can be done 
won't avail anything, if the horse is forced 
to stand where his feet will be filthy. In 
this case the feet will become disordered, 
and then the legs will get badly out of fix, 
and with bad feet and bad legs, there is not 
much else of the Lay fit for anything. 
Stable prisons, generally, are very sever? on 
the foot and legs of horses, and unless these 
buildings can afford a dry room, where ® 
horse can walk around, lie down or roll 
over, they are not half so healthy and com- 
fortable to the horse as the pasture, and 
should be avuided by all good hostlers in 
the country.—Ezchange. 


Hlisgellaneous, 


THE PEA CROP. 


For some years I have practised sowing a 
patch of peas—usually from two to four 
acres—as food for pigs in the Fall. There 
is no better food for fattening hogs than 
peas, and if one has a small crop even, he can 
pen up the pigs early in the Fall and get 
them half fat before corn is fit to feed. Be- 
sides, peas make firmer pork than old cora. 

My plan is to sow the Canada peas, the 
seed is for sale in all markets. The term 
‘ Canada pea’ is not the true name of the va- 
riety, but indicates that it is grown in that 
country, where it is free from the weevil, or 
pea bug, and hence is good seed. The va- 
riety is, 1 think, the black-eyed marrowfat. 
The stock gets so ‘ buggy’ after one season, 
when grown this side of the lakes, that it is 
nearly worthless for seed, though its value 
for feeding is not affected. I usually sow 
three bushel of peas and one bushel of oats 
per acre, broadcast, and cover with a 
plough. The oats hold up the pea e8, 
and more pods ripen, and the gathering is 
easier. When ripe, the pea vines are ‘hooked’ 
into heaps with scythes, and after drying a 
little, part of them stacked and fed out with- 




















out threshing, and part drawn to the barn 

andt for grindi: g with corn. Corn 

and ae makes, in my opinion, the 
food to fatten i 


ul middle than at the sides of the stone work, 


be soaked if not ground.—Cor. Run 


-| cannot be made permanent at present. 


fcr tre Massachusetts Ploughman. 
CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF 
ROADS. 


NO. I. 


BY GEORGE ATWOOD, OF FAIRHAVEN, 


The construction and maintenance of our 
public roads is of such paramount import- 
ance to the whole community that we need 
offer no apology for so frequently calling at- 
tention to the subjevt. If our highways are, 
to be improved, not only the necessity of 
such improvement, but the ways and means 
of effecting it, must be discussed and under- 
stood by all intelligent people. 

Before entering on the subject of road 
making, let usexamine the present condition 
of our roads and how they are made. And 
one who has observed, knows thatin spring 
and autumn our roads area mass of deep, 
soft mud and sand. In summer, we have to 
contend with dirt and rolling stones that 
impede our progress in every direction. 
Whenever frosts come alternating with heat, 
we find ruts made deep and annoying to 
vehicles, horses and men. The cause of 
this state of things is attributable to the 
manner in which the roads are managed. 

At the annual town meetingsin the spring, 
the people are called upon to vote for sur- 
veyors of highways. The voting is usually 
done without previous consultation regard- 
ing the competency of the men to fill the 
offices, and the consequence is as might he 
expected, many persons are chosen with no 
adequate conception of the manner of per- 
torming the duties assigned them. 

These men have certain districts in which 
they are to perform their respective duties. 
The saying that what is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’sis beautifully illustrated in 
the case of these men. For they commence 
work at a season of the year that will suit 
their own convenierce, and whatever is done 
is accomplished in this time. During the 
remainder of the year little or nothing is 
done in repairing ihe roads. Whatever 
amount of money is raised, it is generally 
insufficient, and this small amount is to be 
expended over a considerable surface. The 
first operation is to plough the sides of the 
roads. All the accumulated refuse, consist- 
ing of dirt and sods, are thrown into the 
middle of the road, over this perhaps some 
gravel or loam, as may be conveniert is 
placed. The carting is often done by oxen 
driven by men, thereby incurring no incon- 
siderable expense for the work accomplished. 
Asaresult of sucha course of operations 
repeated from year to year, with the roads 
trodden and retrodden by the travelling eom- 
munity, we have mud and deep ruts at one 
season of the year, and dust and rolling 
stones at another. Such is the system that 
has prevailed in the past and exists at pre- 
sent, and this state of affairs is probably the 
occasion of the present demand for sugges- 
tions, that may lead to a change of opera- 
tions in the future. 

A change does not necessarily imply an 
improvement, but in the present case almost 
any change can bring no detriment to the 
Commonwealth. 

Viewing the subject under consideration, 
as a practical question, to be answered by 
such suggestions as shall lead to the making 
of the best roads consistent with a reason- 
ably economical management, the writer 
of this article proposes to remark on the 
following points : 

lst. The exploration and laying out of 
new roads. 

2nd. The construction of permanent 
roads where poor roads already exist. 

3rd. The repairs of roads remaining that 


4th. Additional considerations for the 
maintenance of roads. 

5th. The method of supetintending the 
construction and repairs of roads. 

Regarding the making of new roads, a 
few general remarks may not be imappropri- 
ate, inasmuch as what may be @aid on this 
point, may apply to the construction of roads 
in general. In the exploration and con- 
struction of new roads, there are many points 
to be observed with regard to the nature of 
the soil, and the general physical features of 
the country through which the road is to 
pass; and the following general rules should 
be observed to govern the survey in this 
work. 

lst. In laying out a new road it 
should be the object af th: surveyor to 
make itas short as possible, turning aside 
from a straight line waen necessary to avoid 
unnecessary ascents and descents. 

2nd. When water courses or marshes are 
to be crossed,a deviation from a straight line 
should be made so far as to secure the most 
economical expenditure of money; and 
brush wood and faggots with gravel should 
be laid down on which to build the road. 

3rd. A deviation from a straight line 
may be made, when neither water courses 
nor marshes are to be crossed, but when by 
a deviation a better soil for road making can 
be found. 

4th. In cutting through ledges, deep 
gutters should be made at the sides to allow 
the water to pass off from the road bed. 
Where a surplus of water is liable to accu- 
mulate and overflow the road, cross drains 
should be made with their courses on each 
side, tending downward toward the side gut- 
ters. 

5th. When the ground is very wet, un- 
derdrains should be made at proper inter- 
vals, with culverts to take off the water at 
great depths. These should always be made 
when the country is liable to freshets. 

Such are the general rules to govern 
those in charge of laying out new roads. 

In the construction of roads already in 
use, it may be said the same general rules 
are to be observed as in laying out new 
roads. The object to be attained is smooth- 
ness and durability—the materials to be 
used are providentally scattered in abun- 
dance througiout the State. Stone, the 
natural foundation of roads, is supplied with 
little additional expense beyond that of pre- 
paration. The whole width of the 10ad 
should not be less than thirty feet; it 
should be about three inches higher in the 


which should he made permanent. The rea- 
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son for not making the road more convex is, 
that in case of a greater convexity, carriages 


be worn in the middle; by having but three 
inches difference, carriages would pass on 
every part and water pass off as well as if 
they should be made with greater convexity. 

In apportioning the money, let one half 
be used in making permanent roads and the 
other half in repairing and maintaining the 
remainder . 

In*constructing permanent roads, in the 
first place let the road be excavated to the 
depth of two feet, and about twenty in 
width—the width should depend somewhat 
upon the amount of travel, the extent of 
the road and the ability of the particular 
town to work them. At the bottom of the 
excavation large stones may be placed, 
covering the part excavated, and then, as a 
firm foundation, should be laid smaller 
stones, such as are scattered around in every 
direction and worthless for any other pur 
pose. It would be advisable to have a small 
quantity of gravel or loam if they can be 
easily obtained, mixed with the larger stones, 
and these should be rolled down that all in- 
terstices may be filled. The next layer 
should be made of broken stones a size 
smaller than the last layer, and about three 
inches in depth ; these again should be rolled. 
Finally another layer of still smaller broken 
stones should be placed with a small amount 
of gravel or gravelly loam, just sufficient to 
pack firmly the whole road bed. Then by 
the use of the roller, the whole mass should 
be made perfectly smooth. On the sides of 
these permanent roads ditches should be 
made of sufficient depth to take off all sur- 
plus water; wherever underdrains are re- 
quired they should be put in, and cross 
drains should be made at proper intervals 
wherever necessary, pasting from the middle 
of the road and descending toward the side 
ditches. Beyond the road and near the 
fence, a foot path should be made of small 
stones and gravel, and any other coarse 
material that will pack firmly and secure a 
dry and even surface, In very wet places, 
underdrains running into the main side 
ditches will be required. In laying out these 
permanent roads, it might generally be ad- 
visable to commence work near the centre of 
the village, and extend them according to 
necessity, and in the direction of the most 
frequented places of travel. 

(To be continued.) 


Questions & Answers, 


THE “POTATO BUG." 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I enclose eoma worms that I found yee 
terday eating our potato vines, and the same 
bug or worm is thickly distributed over the 
field, and there is not much chance for the 
vines to escape total des'ruction. Will you 
please let me know through the Ploughman 
the neme of them and remedy for them, I 
never saw them before yesterday. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp M. SourHwick. 

Worcester, Mass., July 17, 1871. 





The specimens were duly received, and 
are the same as we have fuund in immense 
numbers on the potato fields on three adjoin- 
ing farms in the town of Westboro’. When 
our attention was first called to them, we 
had great fears that they were the larve of 
the Colorado Potato Bug, an old acquain- 
tance of ours in Wisconsia and other parts 
of the West. They look very much like them 
and work like them on the leaves, but we 
failed to find along with these “ worms ” or 
larvee, any of the full grown beetles as they 
appear in countless numbers on the potatoes 
of the West, where we have seen many 
bushels to the acre in all stages of growth. 
We studied them carefully from the 15th 
inst., and came to the conclusion that they 
were the larve of the Lema trilineata, a 
species nearly allied to the Colorado bug, but 
not new with us, and far less destructive and 
less to be dreaded, though scarcely less dis- 
gusting. It partially covers itself with its 
own excrement, and is a slimy disagreeable 
creature. You will see it figured on p. 502, 
and described on p. 503 of Packard's “ Guide 
to the Study of Insects,” a work which you 
will find in some of the public libraries of 
Worcester, no doubt, and as the ravages of 
this pest appear to be pretty general, it is 
worth looking up. 

The advent of the Colorado potato bug, 
which appears to be working its way east 
and which is sure to come sooner or later, 
would be an unspeakable misfortune, a dam- 
age of millions of dollars, at least, and for 
that reason, every farmer should inform him- 
self about it and be prepared to stamp it out 
at any cost on its first appearance. 

You will find the Lema described in Har- 
ris, Flint’s edition, on p.118 as Crioceris tri- 
liniata. It is the same insect, and we are 
satisfied, on careful study, that it is the one 
at work on our potatoes. ‘he eggs are only 
half the size of those of the Colorado bug. 
The larve of the latter do not cover them- 
selves with their own filth as these do. 
Moreover the teetle, which we have now 
seen, is smaller, and of a different shape. 
There is no doubt, ia our opinion, that this 
bug is the Crioceris, or Lema, as it is now 
more commonly cailed.—([Ed. 


THE ROSE CHAFER. 


A correspondent of West Roxbury en- 
quires the best method of destroying the com- 
mon rose chafer or rose-bug as it is gener- 
ally though improperly called. This enemy 
of our gardens is a difficult one to contend 
with, for the reason that on account of its 
babits of undergoing its transformations in 
the ground, and laying its eggs there, we 
cannot attack it in the grub or the popa 
state, for it is beyond our reach, and is sub- 
ject only to the controi of natural and un- 
known means. It is only after it has emerged 
from the ground and gathered on our plants 
that it is within our reach, and experience 
has proved that the “bugs” or chafers are 
not affected by any of the applications that 
are destructive to other insects, though pos- 
sibly the new remedy, carbolic acid powder, 
in some of its forms, might lessen the extent 
of their attacks. The best way on the whole, 
is to crush them by hand, or to shake them 
off upon large newspapers or sheets and put 
them into pans of hot water. This can be 
done rapidly where they are thick, and when 
it is considered that each female leys thirty 
eggs, ® few hours’ work will rid the garden 





would keep in the middle of the road to 
avoid tipping sideways, ard the road would 


of myriads of them. Fora full accourt of 
them see Harris on Insects, pp. 35 to 38. 








